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make any real scheme. It was then that he betook
himself to Political Economy. The consequence was
that the relation in which his newer subject stood
to Sociology was never perspicuously explained, Was
Political Economy a part of the larger science, or was
it only a sort of preparatory study ? If we look at the
title of his larger work, Principles of Political Economy,
with some of their Applications to Social Philosophy,
the doubt is suggested whether Political Economy
is in reality such an integral portion of Sociology that
its separate study cannot be otherwise than abstract and
hypothetical. But elsewhere he speaks of it as " carved
out of the general body of the science of society," a
sentence which clearly affirms its necessary subordination.
The reason of such hesitation, if it be hesitation, is,
probably, that he had his own version of what the
science of society meant, and that his version did not
in every respect correspond to that of Comte, from
whom, nevertheless, he derived it. To Comte, Social
Physics were to be studied historically. This was one
consequence of the distinction he drew between Social
Statics and Social Dynamics. This, too, was the result
of his general assumption that as we rise in the series
of sciences from simplicity to complexity of data, the
general inductive methods are to be aided by special
devices. Thus Biology demands the use of the com-
parative method, and Social Physics, in its turn, because
of the increased complexity of its data, demands the
use of the historical method. But to Mill, Sociology
was dependent on Ethology, the science of human
character, and it in its turn was dependent on
Psychology, the science of the general laws of mind     tont of economics, and how it necessitatedur*   The famous doctrine of Rent is
